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tinctive  future  in  the historic  Henry V)  must  not  be enlarged
upon here.
Curious, however, as it may seem, it is not in these great dramas,
in closest contact though they are with English history, but in a
tragi-comedy wholly detached in subject from the national life, that
occur Shakespeare's most notable utterances on topics falling within
the range of political science or philosophy. Whether or not
Troilvs and Cressida, as it has come down to us, represents a later
version of an earlier play, and whether it was into this version that
a satirical design was first infused, must remain a matter of conjecture,
on which the date, or dates, of its composition must depend; but we
may here treat it as a play produced much about the same time
as the Histories of which we have been speaking, however different
from them in general conception and design. In one of those
camp-scenes, in which the English dramatist contrived to add
interest to his Homeric model. (Act I, sc. 3), Ulysses discusses the
reason why little or no progress has been made> during seven years,
with the siege of Troy. It is to be found, he says, in the neglect,
among the Greek force, of the * specialty of rule', and in the play
allowed there to * hollow factions'. When the generall is not like
the hive to which all return from their expeditions, what honey
can be expected ? From this simile, also, as we have seen, employed
in Airs Well that Ends Well and in Henry V, Ulysses passes on to
a most remarkable exposition of the doctrines of degree or order,
as conditioning the organic life of communities, whether political
or other.2 There is an unmistakable parallelism between this passage
and one in the Ecclesiastical Polity (Book I, iii. &), which had
certainly been written, and was probably published, before the
production of Troilns and Cressida. This parallelism is no discovery;
it had already, as Mr. Gayley notes, been pointed out by Verplanck.
At the same time, Shakespeare's lines are anything but a copy of
Hookers prose, which in this instance reaches an unsurpassed
magnificence. The speech of Ulysses in the play, as Mr. Gayley
demonstrates in a special Appendix, is equally indebted to Chapman's
Translation of the Iliad, of which the Second Book had appeared
in 1598, and to Chaucer's Troilus and Ciiseyde. From a passage
in Ulysses's speech in Chapman's First Book Shakespeare may have
transferred the repeated pregnant employment, in this instance, of
1  It is tempting to explain this-to'mean ' the army*; but in the same speech
the word occurs in the sense of the ' commander*.
2  Shakespeare never tired of the word, or of the idea which he connected with
it.   See The Winter a Tale (Act II, sc. 1).